AMERICAN 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 


NEW SERIES, No. 77. MARCH, 1907. 


SOME STATISTICAL PROBLEMS CONNECTED WITH 
THE WORLD’S STOCK OF GOLD. 


By Francis B. Forses. 


I have recently. had occasion to examine the statistics of 
the world’s stock of gold money, as published by the United 
States Mint Bureau for the ends of the years 1904 and 1905. 
The Director submits these reports as giving ‘‘the best in- 
formation obtainable, although unsatisfactory in many re- 
spects,” and I myself have found several obscure points 
which seem to need further study. I have therefore tried to 
state them here in some detail, with the hope that statis- 
ticlans may be interested in trying to clear them up. 


I. 


As far as possible, the Mint has given for each country 
the stock of gold in Banks and Treasuries and the amount in 
circulation, but from many nations no figures for circulation 
are obtainable, and in a few cases there are no reports of 
any kind. 

As regards the holdings of Banks and Treasuries, the Mint 
Director considers them to be substantially accurate, as they 
are all derived from official sources, while the estimates of 
gold in circulation ‘‘ obviously, in every case, must be only an 
approximation.” 
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The Mint’s latest published report gives the estimated in- 
crease in the world’s stock of gold money on December 31, 
1905, as $496,400,000 over the corresponding figures for the 
close of 1904. As to this, the Director remarks, ‘‘ As this 
amount largely exceeds the year’s production, of course no 
such increase actually occurred, but must be accounted for 
in part by changes from the provisional estimates,” previously 
reported. 

Students of monetary history can hardly refrain from 
some expression of regret that the Director of the Mint had 
not seen his way to supplement the few lines just quoted 
by a further attempt to explain the enormous discrepancy 
in the statistics. A study of his detailed figures may, how- 
ever, serve to throw a little light on the question:— 


Million $ 


The total reported increase in the world’s stock of gold money 

during 1905 was . . . 
While the world’s total gold product i in 1905 y was .. 376.3 
From this must be deducted :— 

(1) Gold used the 

Mintas .... 85.1 

(2) Loss by abrasion of coins and by « casu- 

alties, of which a low estimate * is . 


Making total gold product jor the year available 
jor money tobeonly ........ 282.7 

Apparently, therefore, the increase in the le 

of gold money exceeded the total available 


A detailed analysis of the Mint Statistics (Tables A to D) 
shows that, taking the accurate figures for Banks and Treas- 
uries, the increases and decreases in European countries 
at the end of 1905 balanced within less than $2,000,000. 
It also appears that more than all of the total net increase of 
$104,700,000 under this heading occurred in North and 


* See my paper on ‘‘Gold and Commodity Prices”’ in Publications of American 
Statistical Association, June, 1906. 
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South America, the United States alone showing an increase 

of $68,000,000. 
On the other hand, out of a total estimated net increase of 

$391,700,000 in circulation, $317,600,000 are reported in 

Europe; but, out of twenty countries in the list, nine have 

furnished no information under this heading. 


II. 


Of all the published figures for European countries, only 
those for Russia seem open to grave question. A reference 
to Table B shows that during 1905 the Russian Banks and 
Treasury lost $92.2 millions, or 174 per cent. for the year, 
while the gold circulation increased by $163.4 millions, or 
nearly 64 per cent.! Now, even supposing that the $92 
millions withdrawn from her Banks and Treasury all passed 
into her own circulation, the statistics of Russia would still 
show a net gain for the year of $71 millions gold, or about as { 
much as the United States had been able to retain during the 
same twelve months. 

But the Russian Government has always kept a tight grip 
on the nation’s gold, and during the few years since the 
currency was reformed they must have been able to follow 
the course of almost every gold coin issued. The net with- ia 
drawals from Banks and Treasury for 1905 are not likely to 
have gone anywhere except abroad for debt and war charges. 
Furthermore, it is hardly conceivable that, in the face of 
crushing military disaster, of landed and agricultural distress, 7, 
and of revolutionary unrest, there should have been any such y 
notable increase in Russian gold circulation during that year. 


III. 

Nevertheless, the Mint Bureau may, perhaps, be asked to 

qualify their general statement that, where the reported in- 

crease of the world’s gold money exceeds the total available 

product of that metal for the same year, ‘‘of course no such 
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increase actually occurred.’ It is, however, only fair to the 
Mint Bureau to assume that they had chiefly in mind such 
abnormal movements in a single year as purport to bring 
about an increase of gold money in Banks, Treasuries, and 
circulation of nearly double (13) the total available output. 

But there are ways in which such an increase might be 
more gradually brought about. Without attempting to 
give an exhaustive list, I wish to offer some suggestions about 
three sources, the combined influence of which might be very 
important: (1) Gold Hoards; (2) Coinage of Gold previously 
manufactured; (3) the invisible Movements of Gold in Asia. 

Hoards. In many countries, not in the first rank of civil- 
ization, private hoarding of the precious metals has gone on 
from time immemorial. Such hoarding has by no means been 
confined to the poorer classes; and, owing to the greatly 
diminished value of silver measured in gold since 1873-74, it 
is probable that more gold than silver has been hidden away. 
Special circumstances may bring these hoards into circulation 
throughout a whole group of countries at about the same time. 

Gold used industrially. According to the Mint estimates 
for the ten years 1895-1904, the annual industrial consump- 
tion of gold averaged some $70,000,000. This figure is now 
raised well over $80,000,000 a year, so that it is easy to see 
what a vast quantity of this metal must now exist in the 
form of plate, jewelry, bangles, and other ornaments through- 
out the world. In moments of public danger or disaster 
large amounts of such manufactured gold are known to be 
melted down for coinage, and the same thing must often 
happen in the ordinary course of trade. 

Asia. The movements of gold in the central part of this 
continent must have a certain importance, but they almost 
entirely elude statistical record. The gold product of Siberia 
should naturally be included in the Russian official figures, 
though it may be doubted whether account is kept of the 
amounts passing by trade routes into Central Asia, Mongolia, 
and China. In like manner, the sea-borne imports or exports 
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of gold into or out of India are fully reported in the official 
returns, but I have never been able to find statistics of the 
gold moved by the caravan trade with Central Asia. 

The Mint report shows for 1905 a decrease of $33,600,000 
in the gold money stocks of Indian Banks and Treasuries, 
with an increase of $46,700,000 in circulation, or a net 
absorption of $13,100,000. But it is impossible to say how 
much more gold was retained during the year by a country 
where nearly every native, from the Maharajahs down, has 
the habit of hoarding. 


IV. 


The case of China requires a more extended discussion. 
There gold is not money, but a commodity, and naturally 
the Mint has no figures for Chinese gold stocks, while other 
statistics about the metal are scant and unsatisfactory. 

For instance, the Mint reports the gold product of China 
for the six years 1900-05 as $37,000,000 of our money,— 
say an annual average of $6,167,000. At first sight these 
figures appear inadequate. According to a synopsis of 
Chinese Customs Reports which I have made for the previous 
ten years, 1890-99, gold had been exported from the 
treaty ports to the amount of 71,605,000 Haikwan Taels. 
Taking the official sterling valuation of the Tael for each 
year, this would be over $58,009,000 of our money,—an 
annual average of $5,800,000, nearly equal to the total 
average product during later years. But during that period 
gold had certainly been exported through other outlets than 
the treaty ports, and part of the product had always remained 
in the country. 

On the other hand, it is probable that, during the ten years 
1890-99, more of the gold product of Korea had found its 
way abroad through Chinese treaty ports than has been 
the case since then. Very probably, also, the output of 
the Chinese Northern mines themselves was materially cur- 
tailed during the Russo-Japanese troubles and the war 
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which followed. The Korean gold product for the six 
years 1900-05 is given by the Mint as $18,750,000. Deal- 
ing, however, only with the output of China itself during 
this period ($37,000,000), it must be confessed that the gold 
movements reported by the Chinese Customs are very puz- 
zling. The figures are as follows, in the gold equivalents of 
Haikwan Taels :— 


MoveEMENTs FoR THE YEAR 1900-1905, compILED From CHINESE CusTOMS 
REporTs. 


U.S. Gold $ 
000’s omitted. 


Details. 


Net Net 
Imports. | Exports. 


$913 


Imports and exports each about 4,000,000 Haikwan 
Taels,—$2,560,000, treated as balanced 

Imports (of which 9,678,000 in Japanese gold coin), 
Haikwan Taels 

Exports of uncoined gold from northern 
ports, Haikwan Taels 


Net imports, Haikwan Taels 


Imports (of which 10,692,000 in Japanese 
gold coin), Haikwan Taels 
Exports, Haikwan Taels 


Net imports, Haikwan Taels . . . 7,059,000 


$11,978 $10,705 
10,705 


Net gold imports for six years $1,273 


Now these figures by themselves are misleading, as the 
Statistical Secretary of the Chinese Customs is careful to 
point out. The Japanese gold coins imported in 1904 and 
1905 had no connection with the proper trade of China, but 
were sent to Shanghai for sale, as an exchange operation, 
which evidently took a long time. We have, therefore, in 
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these two years, imports of foreign coin, valued at 20,370,000 
Haikwan Taels, or $14,580,000, which, if such a thing had 
been practicable, should have been treated as a sort of ‘‘sus- 
pense account.” 

In his report for 1905, however, the Statistical Secretary 
hit upon a plan for estimating movements of the precious 
metals which must manifestly come closer to actual facts 
than the former system of his office. Recognizing that for 
some forty years Hongkong has been the banking centre of 
Chinese foreign trade, he obtained approximate accounts of 
the Colonial imports and exports of gold and silver. He 
combined these with his own treaty port figures, and so is 
able to publish results for what he terms the ‘“‘commercial 
area”’ of China. 

His interesting figures are given here in slightly different 
form from his own:— 


MovEMENTS OF THE Precious METALS IN THE ‘‘COMMERCIAL AREA”’ OF CHINA FOR 
THE YEAR 1905. 


Haikwan Taels, 000’s Omitted. 


Imports. Exports. 


Silver.| Total. | Gold. | Silver.| Total. 


Trade between Chinese treaty 
ports and foreign countries, in- 
cluding Hongkong ..... 11,109 | 31,428 | 42,537 | 4,050 | 38,624 | 42,674 

Deduct Hongkong ...... 94 | 19,416 | 19,510 1,562 | 32,556 | 34,118 


11,015 | 12,012 | 23,027 | 2,488 | 6,068 8,556 


Add trade between Hongkong 
and other places than Chinese 


Wenty ports 8,180 | 12,245 


Figures for Chinese ‘‘commer- 
a 15,080 | 20,192 | 35,272 | 11,028 | 9,434 | 20,462 


From this table it appears that, while for the treaty ports 
of China the imports and exports of both precious metals 
nearly balanced, the ‘‘commercial area” showed a net import 
of some 15,000,000 Haikwan Taels, or nearly $11,000,000. 
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It may be noted that the Statistical Secretary has elsewhere 
estimated, from the accounts of Commissioners in several 
Southern ports, that the sums in hard cash brought back by 
returned Chinese emigrants amount to at least 10,000,000 
Haikwan Taels annually, adding that ‘‘these sources of in- 
visible supply are sufficient to counterbalance the visible 
excess of exports of coins” from treaty ports. How much 
of this import may be in gold is unknown. 

As to the gold movements in 1905, we find that, as against. 
a net import into the treaty ports of 7,059,000 Haikwan 
Taels, the net import into the ‘“‘commercial area” was only 
4,052,000 Haikwan Taels, or less by’ 3,007,000 Taels 
($2,195,000). If we had such figures as these for both 1904 
and 1906, we should probably see that exports from the 
‘‘commercial area” had already reduced the above-men- 
tioned ‘‘suspense account” to insignificant proportions. At. 
the same time it is evident that the published Customs. 
Reports, admirably accurate as far as they go, cannot possibly 
give all material facts even for the commerce of the treaty 
ports alone. 

Beyond these there is also a great trade across the North- 
ern and Western frontiers of China for which absolutely’ no 
official statistics are available. But I remember well that, 
some thirty years ago when I was in business in Shanghai, 
I had collected with great trouble certain leading facts about. 
Chinese trade with part of Central Asia, and that an approxi- 
mate balance was possible only by assuming an annual 
export of gold from China. Unfortunately, when I retired 
from Shanghai in 1882, I left behind me all the papers con- 
nected with this investigation. 


V. 


There appear, then, to be gold movements from Siberia, 
India, and China into Central Asia which are certainly worth 
taking into account. All are very hazy as to both values 
and direction of current, but, in view of Europe’s power to 
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attract gold, it would seem that any surplus of this metal 
must naturally drift from Asia into Russia. 

To sum up. I have drawn special attention to several 
sources from which gold may filter into Banks and circulation 
so as to disturb the ordinary statistics. In the early part 
of this paper I gave reasons for discrediting an increase in 
Russian gold circulation of over sixty per cent. in a single 
year, but I think that those who have cared to follow my 
discussion will have been struck, as I have been myself, by 
what can hardly be a mere coincidence. 

When we consider these. unrecorded movements of gold 
during recent years, whether by dispersion of hoards, or by 
melting down of plate and ornaments, or by the specie 
balances of Central Asiatic trades, it is hard to suggest any 
country but Russia where a combination of all three influ- 
ences can have added appreciably to European stocks or 
circulation of the yellow metal. 

It is evident that the missing statistical links can be forged 
only if the United States Mint is able to count on a more 
zealous co-operation from the foreign governments con- 
cerned than some of them appear to have given heretofore. 
Our Mint Bureau undertakes to compile for the general benefit 
a most valuable set of monetary statistics, and it does not 
seem over-sanguine to expect that a little more friendly 
pressure from Washington might end in getting what is 
wanted from the others. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS PROBATION SYSTEM, ITS 
ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION. 


In 1891 Massachusetts made probation a feature ’of its 
judicial system, providing that each of the lower courts shall 
have a probation officer. There are sixty-nine of these courts, 
which handle nearly all the crime of the State. They have 
jurisdiction of practically all the misdemeanors, and dispose, 
finally, of most of them. They have no juries. Each of 
these courts* is required to appoint one probation officer. 
The courts of South Boston, Roxbury, and Cambridge, are 
each authorized to appoint a female assistant probation 
officer. The Worcester Central District Court is authorized 
to appoint an assistant probation officer, with no restriction 
as to sex. The Boston Municipal Court has eight assistant 
probation officers, three of whom are women. This court 
had 28,563 new cases in 1906, nearly five times as many as 
any other court. 

The first duty of the probation officer is to investigate 
all cases brought before the court, so that the judge may 
know not only the facts regarding the alleged offence, but 
also the previous record of the accused; his general character; 
whether he has a family; if so, whether he supports it; whether 
he is industrious or idle, temperate or dissipated; every- 
thing, in fact, which will aid in making an intelligent dis- 
position of the case. The theory underlying the collection 
of this information is that the court needs to know what a 
man is as well as what he has done. 

The second duty of the probation officer is to take the 
care of convicted persons who do not need imprisonment, 


* The superior court (which has juries and tries cases of felony and + cases 
of misdemeanor) also has authority to appoint probation officers. he report of 
the Prison Commissioners for 1906 contains reports from eight of these officers, in 


eleven of the fourteen counties. 2,073 cases were placed on probation. 1,016 were for 
drunkenness (796 of them in Suffolk County), but there were many felonies, also, such 
as burglaries, adultery, assault, larceny, robbery, forgery, etc. 
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but who should not be discharged. That custodial super- 
vision could be substituted for imprisonment was a bold 
assumption when it was first made in 1878, but it has been 
justified by experience. The probationer is in the control 
of the officer who may surrender him to the court whenever 
it is necessary. The restraint of the supervision has been 
found to be sufficient to prevent a repetition of the offence 
in a great majority of the cases. The relation of the officer 
to the probationer is also a friendly one, and becomes very 
helpful in many cases. 

Coincident with the creation of the probation system, a 
new method of dealing with criminal drunkenness was 
established: Its foundation was the records of the probation 
officer and his personal knowledge of persons arrested. 
These made it possible to recognize the habitual drunkard 
and to discriminate between him and the occasional or acci- 
dental offender. The legislation of 1891 provided for the 
release of the latter from the station house by the police, 
while the former was put into court for judicial considera- 
tion. It was not fully satisfactory and several changes have 
been made. The most important of these put upon the court 
the duty of classification, authorizing it to release without 
arraignment those who were found to be only occasional 
offenders. Practically, the court acted wholly upon the 
report of the probation officer as to previous arrests, and in 
1905 the law was so modified (Chap. 384) that power to 
release from station houses was vested in the probation 
officer. The arrested person makes a written request for 
release in a statement giving his name and address and 
setting forth what persons are dependent upon him, his 
place of employment, if any, and whether he has been 
arrested for drunkenness within the preceding twelve 
months. The probation officer is required to investigate 
this statement, and if he finds that it is probably true 
and is of the opinion that the prisoner will appear upon a 
summons if wanted and that he has not twice before been 
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arrested for drunkenness within the preceding twelve months, 
he may direct his release from the station house or the 
house of detention. 

This legislation recognizes the difference between drunk- 
enness and other crimes. In no other State are the peace 
and good order of the community so carefully protected 
as in Massachusetts. The drunken man (or woman) is 
taken from the streets in the interest of decency and for his 
own protection. If he is an habitual offender, he may need 
confinement for his own sake and should be put into court so 
that a judicial decision may be made regarding his treatment. 
The occasional offender may be allowed to go, when he is 
sober, with the admonition that his first offence will be con- 
sidered if a second is committed. He is saved from the 
disgrace of an exposure in court, is able to go to his work, 
and is spared the stigma of a court record. 

The law which authorized release without arraignment 
of persons arrested for drunkenness was used in 1904 in 
15,737 cases, showing a considerable recognition of the new 
principle of discrimination between different classes. The 
law of 1905, authorizing release from station houses by 
direction of probation officers, was used in 1906 in 26,890 
cases. In addition, the courts released 21,700 without 
arraignment, making a total of 48,590 who were not 
brought to trial. (The total number of arrests for drunken- 
ness was 79,395.) 

There has been a steady increase in the use of probation, 
year by year, since 1891. In 1892 the number of cases 
placed on probation was 5,197. In 1896 the number had in- 
creased only to 5,767. In 1901 the number was 6,887. Since 
1901 the increase has been much more rapid and in 1906 
the number was 10,120. This statement as to the increased 
use of probation does not apply to all the courts. More than 
80 per cent. of the increase was in ten courts,—not all 
of them among the largest. Some used it less in 1906 than 
in 1901. The development of the system has not been 
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uniform, either as to the number of cases or to the classes 
of cases. It has not yet attained the ideal which is that no 
person should be sent to prison who can be dealt with by 
probation with a due regard to his interests and to those 
of the public. The lack of uniformity in the use of probation 
is not due to any defect of the system. It may be assumed 
that, when conditions are the same, the wide differences 
in the number of cases placed on probation and in the classes 
of cases in which it is applied are due to the different views 
of the judges. 

In a study of the use of probation it is necessary to com- 
pare courts of substantially the same size. The problems of 
a small court in a rural section, having jurisdiction over 
several country towns, are different from those of the large 
courts, having mainly a local jurisdiction, where the judge and 
the probation officer know a considerable proportion of the 
offenders and their surroundings. 

In the following table, compiled from the report of the 
Prison Commissioners for 1906, the courts have been arranged 
in the order of the number of cases begun during the year, 
making it easy to compare courts of the same size and of the 
same general character. 
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TABLE I. 


Snow1nc NuMBER OF NEw Cases BEGUN IN 1906, In MunicrPaL, Potice, AND Dis- 
trict Courts, THE NUMBER OF RELEASES IN Cases OF DRUNKENNESS, THE 
NUMBER OF CASES PLACED ON PROBATION, AND THE NUMBER OF SENTENCES, 
WITH PERCENTAGES OF EACH, BASED UPON NUMBER OF CASES BEGUN. 


Probation. Releases. Sentences. 


Courts. 


begun. Number Per Number Per Number Per 
of Cases. Cent. of Cases. Cent. of Cases. Cent. 


Franklin, E. . 
57 20 35.1 14 24.6 


Williamstown 


Essex, 3 “tee 5 

Barnstable,2 .. 123 7 5.7 2 1.6 105 85.4 
Worcester, 1E. . 131 6.1 1 79 60.3 
Barnstable,1 .. 136 21 15.4 _ _ 85 62.5 
Hampshire, E. . . 160 17 10.6 9 5.6 123 76.9 
Winchendon.. . 167 10 6.0 17 10.2 82 49.1 


Lee . 


Worcester, W. ; 
ee 257° 24 9.3 38 14.8 160 62.3 
Plymouth,4.. . 270 1* — 5* 1.9 203 75.2 
Berkshire, So. 


Middlesex, 1 No. 


Hampden, E. .. 334 16 4.8 235 70.4 
Norfolk, So... . 337 35 10.4 212 62.9 
Marlborough. . . 356 24 6.7 96 27.0 138 38.8 
Plymouth,3.. . 380 4 1.0 24 6.3 229 60.3 
Worcester, 2 So. . 416 72 17.3 _ —- 270 64.9 
Middlesex, 1 So. . 464 24 5.2 21 4.5 218 47.0 
Norfolk, W. . . . 469 22 4.7 1 247 52.7 
Worcester,2 E. . 488 68 13.9 27 5.5 216 44.3 
Worcester,3So. . 500 140 28.0 -— = 260 52.0 
Franklin .... 520 3 0.6 3 0.6 323 62.1 
Worcester, 1 No. . 552 14 2.5 102 18.4 223 40.4 
Brookline... . 581 96 16.5 4 0.7 178 30.6 


Worcester, 1 So. . 588 52 8.8 16 a7 317 53.9 


Berkshire,4 .. . 621 No report. No report. 355 57.2 
Chicopee .... 658 16 2.4 28 4.3 452 68.7 
Bristol,4 .... 683 71 10.4 22 3.2 289 42.3 
Hampden, W. . . 688 17 2.5 22 3.2 423 61.5 
Middlesex, Central 753 159 21.1 40 5.3 392 52.1 
Hampshire ... 831 45 5.4 — —_— 609 73.3 
864 51 5.9 — 566 65.5 
Newton. .... 889 128 14.4 120 13.5 411 46.2 
Berkshire, No. . . 929 103 11.1 16 7 363 39.1 
W. Roxbury... 972 145 14.9 11 1.1 633 65.1 


* Report for eight months. 


Number 
59.8 
49 
— 
137 
169 
.. 
39.7 
6. 
1.7 
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The Massachusetts Probation System. 


Courts. 


Number 
of Cases | 
begun. 


Newburyport 
Middlesex, 2 E. 
Fitchburg... . 
Middlesex,4E.. . 
Essex, E. . . ‘ 
Berkshire, Central 
Norfolk, No. . 
Dorchester 
Plymouth, 2 . 
Bristol, 1 

Holyoke 
Somerville. . . 
Middlesex, 1 E. . 
Norfolk, E. 
Essex, No. Central 


Bristol, 3 
E. Boston . 
Brockton 
Chelsea . 
Springfield 
Middlesex, 3 E. 


Charlestown .. . 


Lawrence . 
Essex, 1 


So. Boston ; 
Bristol, 2 (F. River) 
Lowell 


Lynn . 
Roxbury 
Worcester, Central 


Boston 


371 

432 16.1 
282 10.2 
105 3.7 


Probation. Releases Sentences 
Number Per | Number | Per | Per 
| of Cases. Cent. (of Cases. | Cent 
160 148 363 | 33.6 452 41.9 : 
119 10.9 206 18.9 424 38.8 
208 18.9 203 | 18.4 445 40.4 
120 10.4 34 | 3.0 741 64.4 
51 4.1 38S | 31.1 439 35.2 
16 1.2 188 | 143 847 64.5 
35 2.4 213 148 859 59.9 
70 4.4 265 | 16.6 910 57.1 
3 467 28.9 
99 6.0 372 | 22.8 833-451. 
146 8.4 141) 8.1 1,330 76.1 
466 25.8 52 2.9 854 47.3 
235 12.2 441 | 22.8 568 29.4 
232 12.0 525 | 27.0 737 38.0 


t 
1,188 50.3 
1,521 56.8 
1,895 68.5 
1,713 60.6 


Total . 


124,845 


iz 
19] eC 241 | 
‘ 
1,080 
1,093 
1,102 
1,151 
| 1,249 
1,314 
1,435 
1,595 
1,615 
1,630 
1,747 
1,805 
1,931 
1,942 
1,959 | 558 28.5 | 136 | 6.9 988 50.4 ‘ 
.| 2,341 28 1.2 1,081 | 46.2 
. | 2,363 | 342 | 14.5 
2,679 | 549 20.5 
. | 2,766 180 | 6.5 
. | 2,827 354 | 12.5 
| 2,919 394 13.5 663 | 22.7 1,124 38.5 
EE 3,376 98 2.9 162 4.8 1,542 45.7 
3,464 | 81 2.3 536 | 15.5 2,309 66.7 
.../] 3483/ 238 6.8 1,180 | 33.9 1,425 40.9 
4,233 396 9.4 | 147| 3.5 | 1,985 46.9 
4,368 469 10.7 | 1,596 | 36.5 | 2,005 45.9 
4,981 409 8.2 | 1,208 | 24.3 2,560 51.4 
5,786 136 2.4 | 859 14.9 1,836 31.7 
5,795 455 79 | 1,173 | 20.2 2,899 50.0 
5,843 141 24 | 2,321 | 39.7 1,977 33.8 
| «2,017 7.1 10,360) 363 | 9,076 31.8 
10,120 8.1 | 26,890 21.5 | 55,984 44.8 
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The preceding table shows the number of criminal cases of 
all kinds begun in the sixty-nine lower courts,and (2) the num- 
ber of cases of drunkenness released by the probation officers, 
and the percentage which they bear to the whole number of 
cases of all kinds which were begun in the courts. (This is 
not an absolutely sound basis of comparison, for the propor- 
tion of cases of drunkenness to all cases is not the same in 
all courts, but, as the commissioners’ report does not give 
the number of cases of drunkenness begun in the several 
courts, the percentage of releases to new cases of all kinds is 
the only possible one. It is substantially accurate). 

The table also gives (1) the number of probation cases, 
and the percentage of such cases to the number of cases of 
all kinds begun, and (3) the number of sentences imposed 
by each court, and the proportion which they bear to the 
number of cases begun. | 

An inspection of the table shows that in the matter of the 
release in cases of drunkenness there were fourteen courts 
which did not use the law authorizing such release in a single 
ease. This included nine courts in which from 239 to 864 
cases of all kinds were begun during the year. There were 
seven others in which the number of releases of persons 
arrested for drunkenness was less than six each. The per- 
centage of releases to new cases of all kinds begun during 
the year varies greatly. The following summary, by large 
groups, shows the variations in courts of substantially the 
same character and class. (The Boston Central Court is 
omitted, as it is in a class by itself on account of the great 
number of its cases. It had 28,563 new cases of all kinds 
in 1906. 10,360 cases of drunkenness were released from 
the house of detention by its probation officers, or 36.3 per 
cent. of all cases begun.) 
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TABLE II. 


Summary or I, sHowrnc, By LARGE Groups, THE NuMBER or Cases OF ALL 
KINDS BEGUN, AND THE PERCENTAGES WHICH RELEASES FOR DRUNKENNESS 


BORE TO suCH CASES. 


Percentages of Releases 
to Cases of All Kinds begun. 


| 
| 
Number of Cases of All Kinds begun. 


Highest. Lowest. 

Less than 500 cases each (23 courts) ........ | 27.0 ae 
500 to 999 cases each (15 courts) ........../) 18.5 — 
1,000 to 1,999 cases each (15 courts) ........ 33.6 _— 
2,000 to 2,999 cases each (6 courts) ......... | 46.2 6.5 
3,000 to 3,999 cases each (3 courts) ......... 33.9 4.8 
4,000 to 4,999 cases each (3courts) ......... 36.5 3.5 
5,000 to 5,999 cases each (3 courts) ......... 


It will be seen that in courts having less than 2,000 cases 
there were some in each group which released so few as 
not to yield a computable percentage. In the same group 
of courts the exercise of the power varied from 18.5 to 33.6 
per cent. 

In the next larger courts, 2,000 to 2,999 cases, the average 
highest percentages of releases in cases of drunkenness to 
all cases begun were larger, reaching in one court 46.2 per 
cent. as against a lowest percentage of 6.5. In the 3,000 
group the percentages ranged from 4.8 to 33.9; in the 4,000 
group, from 3.5 to 36.5; and in the 5,000 group, from 14.8 
to 39.7. 

In other words, a man arrested in a jurisdiction where 
there are 46.2 per cent. of releases for drunkenness has 
more than thirteen times as many chances of escaping a 
trial as he would have if arrested ina jurisdiction in which 
only 3.5 persons arrested for drunkenness are released for 
each one hundred cases of all kinds begun. There are two 
courts with adjoining jurisdictions, in one of which there 
are 3.5 releases of persons arrested for drunkenness for each 
one hundred eases of all kinds begun, while in the other the 
number is 20.2 in a hundred. In another case one court 
releases 2.9 per cent., and an adjoining one 22.7 per cent. 
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On one side of the invisible line which separates the juris- 
diction of the two courts a man’s chances of escaping being 
put into court for drunkenness are nearly ten times as great as 
they are if he is arrested on the other side of the line. 

When the number of cases placed on probation is examined, 
the same variations are found. There are a few small courts 
which do not place any offenders on probation. There are 
eighteen which place on probation less than 6 per cent. 
of all the cases begun in the year. Among these are some 
large courts, having several thousand cases each in the course 
of a year. Using the same grouping as in the preceding 
table, the variation in the percentage of cases taken on 
probation to all cases begun during the year is shown :— 


TABLE III. 


Summary or Taste I, sHowinGc, BY LARGE Groups, THE NUMBER OF CASES OF 
Att KINDS BEGUN AND THE PERCENTAGE WHICH CASES PLACED ON PROBATION 
BORE TO CASES BEGUN. 


Percentages of Cases 
placed on Probation. 


Number of Cases of All Kinds begun. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Less than 500 cases each (23 courts) ......... | 


500 to 999 cases each (15 courts) ......... 28.0 
1,000 to 1,999 cases each (15 courts). ........ 28.5 } 
2,000 to 2,999 cases each (6 courts) ......... 16.1 139 
3,000 to 3,999 cases each (ZS courts) ......... 6.8 2.3 
4,000 to 4,999 cases each (3 courts) ......... 10.7 8.2 


5,000 to 5,999 cases each (3 courts) ......... 


The Boston Central Court, with 28,563 new cases of all 
kinds begun during the year, placed 2,017 cases on probation, 
or 7.1 per cent. of all cases begun. 

In the matter of release from station houses in cases of 
drunkenness, already considered, detention merely meant 
subsequent arraignment in court with a fair chance of 
release there. But in the matter of probation, the alternative 
is usually imprisonment. The table shows that in some of 
the courts having less than 2,000 criminal cases in 1906 a 


; 
| 
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prisoner has no chance of probation in place of a sentence, 
while in other courts of the same class he has 35 chances 
in a hundred of being placed on probation. In some of the 
courts having more than 2,000 cases annually his chances 
of probation instead of a sentence are 1.2 in a hundred, 
in others as high as 16.1 in a hundred. 

The effect of this varying use of probation and of the power 
of release is seen in the proportion of sentences imposed by 
the several courts. This proportion is affected by the use 
of both probation and the power of release for drunkenness 
vested in the probation officer. It will be seen by an ex- 
amination of Table I that some courts use one of these 
and not the other: some use both and some use neither. The 
percentage of sentences to cases begun varies as widely as 
does the use of either of the powers mentioned. 

In the following summary, in which the grouping already 
used is continued as a basis of comparison, these results are 


found :— 
TABLE IV. 
Summary or Tasie I, sHow1nGc, BY LarGe Groups, THE NUMBER OF CASES OF 
Att KINDS BEGUN AND THE PERCENTAGE WHICH SENTENCES IMPOSED BORE TO 
CASES BEGUN. 


Percentages of Sentences. 


Number of Cases begun. 
Highest. Lowest. 


Less than 500 cases each (23 courts). ........ 


500 to 999 cases each (15 courts) .......... 73.3 

1,000 to 1,999 cases each (15 courts). ........ 76.1 28.9 
2,000 to 2,999 cases each (6 courts) ......... 68.5 36.5 
3,000 to 3,999 cases each (3 courts) ......... 66.6 40.9 
4,000 to 4,999 cases each (3 courts) ......... 51.4 45.9 


5,000 to 5,999 cases each (3 courts) ......... 


The variations in the percentages which the number of 
sentences imposed bear to the number of cases begun take 
a very wide range. The court which sentenced but 24.6 
per cent. of its cases is a small one and exceptional, but there 
are five, including some large ones, in which nearly two-thirds 
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of the accused were not sentenced, and twenty-nine in which 
the number sentenced was less than one-half of the number 
begun. On the other hand, while the single small court 
which imposed sentences in 85.4 per cent. of its cases was 
exceptional, there were twelve courts, including some large 
ones, which imposed sentences in two-thirds of their cases, 
and many more which sentenced 60 per cent. Courts with 
adjoining jurisdictions vary from 36.5 sentences in a hundred 
to 45.9 per hundred. Two others, in similar relation, varied 
from 30.6 to 50 per hundred. In another similar case a 
person arrested on one side of a line separating two court 
jurisdictions stood 47 chances in a hundred of being sen- 
tenced, while, if he were arrested on the other side of it, his 
chances were but 38.5 in a hundred. 

The value of the statistics of sentences, as published by 
the Prison Commissioners, is impaired by the fact that no 
allowance is made for suspended sentences. Formerly 
the imposition of a sentence was followed by its execution 
and each sentence represented a penalty actually inflicted 
(less a few cases in which the execution of the sentence was 
stayed by an appeal). But under the new system sentences 
are imposed and the offender is placed on probation. If 
he relapses and is surrendered, the original sentence is exe- 
cuted. Suspended sentences are of two classes,—sentences 
to pay fines and sentences to definite terms of imprisonment. 
In the former case the probationer pays his fine to the pro- 
bation officer who turns it over to the court. If payment 
is made, these cases are properly counted among the sen- 
tences, as the penalty is really inflicted. Sentences to 
imprisonment suspended permanently because of the good 
behavior of the probationer should be deducted from the total 
number of sentences, because they do not represent the 
infliction of a penalty but only what would be inflicted in 
certain contingencies. He is now counted twice,—as a pro- 
bationer and as a person sentenced. The number of sus- 
pended sentences reported in 1906 was 2,444, but the Prison 
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Commissioners’ report does not give these cases by courts, nor 
does it distinguish between sentences to imprisonment, not 
served, and sentences to pay fines, complied with. The 
number of cases is not large enough to affect the results 
materially, and for practical purposes the tables given 
represent substantially the action of the various courts. 

The statistics presented make it clear that the courts differ 
widely in their views regarding the proper subjects for pro- 
bation. It is generally agreed that persons arrested for 
drunkenness can wisely be dealt with in this way, though 
there is a great variation in the proportion of cases of drunk- 
enness put on probation. ‘There is a much greater difference 
in the use of probation for other offences. Some courts 
use it exclusively for drunkenness, while in others the majority 
of cases are for other offences. 

Some courts use probation largely in cases of neglect 
of family, making it a condition of the probation that the 
probationer shall pay money to the probation officer for the 
support of those dependent upon him,—a method which has 
produced excellent results. Other courts imprison for this 
offence, thus preventing the offender from doing the thing 
he is complained of for not doing. Some courts report a large 
number of juvenile offenders placed on probation for breaking 
and entering: others make no such use of probation. Stubborn 
children are placed on probation in large numbers by some 
courts: others do not include them in the list of those who 
can be treated in this manner. There is the widest variation 
as to the use of probation in larceny cases and assault cases. 
Some courts do not think it proper to deal with a case of 
larceny in this way: others use it in many cases. In some 
courts it is customary to make restitution a condition of 
probation in larceny cases, and to require reparation as a 
condition in cases in which injury to person or property 
has resulted from the offence. Other courts almost never 
require restitution or reparation in cases of these classes. 
Mention has been made of the practice in some courts 
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of giving probationers time in which to pay their fines. The 
number of courts using this method is not large, but those 
which do use it find it very valuable both financially and as a 
means of reformation. When a man is imprisoned for the 
non-payment of a fine, he is likely to lose his situation and 
in most cases is unable to pay the fine. The public has the 
expense of commitment and of his support while in prison, 
and in many cases does not get the fine. If placed on proba- 
tion, he keeps his work while the public has no expense and 
gets the fines. Some probation officers obtain 97 per cent. 
of the fines committed to them for collection. Many courts 
make no use of the probation officer in the collection of fines, 
but commit to prison at once. 

In the following table the use of probation by nineteen 
courts is shown. The courts which are grouped together 
are of substantially the same size, so that the table shows 
the number of probation cases in similar courts and also 
reflects the varying views of judges regarding the offences 


for which probation can be used wisely :— 
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The Massachusetts Probation System. 


TABLE V. 


SHowrnc NUMBER OF CASES PLACED ON Prosation By 19 Courts, wiTH PrIn- 
CIPAL OFFENCES OF PROBATIONERS. 


| 
| 


Breaking 
and entering. 
Disturbing 
the peace 
family. 
Stubbornness. 
Miscellaneous. | 


Neglect of 


Worcester, 2 E. = 
Worcester,3So. ... . | 


Worcester, 1 No. 


Hampden, W. 


Berkshire, No. 
West Roxbury 


Essex, Eastern . . . . | - 
Middlesex,4 E. . . 8 


Essex, No. (Central) . 


Springfield ...... 
Middlesex, 1 E. . es 


Holyoke 
Somerville 


Roxbury . 
Worcester 


303 


This table has two notable features. It shows (1) the 
different methods of different courts in the treatment of 


drunkenness. For example, the Third E. Worcester Court if 
put on probation 139 cases of drunkenness; the Second , 
Eastern, only 43; the Western Hampden, 15; and the Fourth | J 


Bristol, 35; the Northern (Central) Essex, 515; and the 
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43, 1} - 4, -/| -| 38) 68 
139| - | -|-/| -/ a] 20 
40) | -| -| -| -| 33] 96 
35 6 | - 12; -| 2 2 71 
| 
-] - -| - 3) 103 
5 | - -, 2} 13; -| 4] 29) 145 
120 
a] 2) =] 12] a} 
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| 185 34] 39° 4, 2| 73 27| 100| 455 
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Third Bristol, but 10; Holyoke, 130 and Somerville, 245; 
Lynn, 73, while Roxbury and Worcester had 135 each. 

But it shows also (2) that the Brookline court used pro- 
bation in 56 cases other than drunkenness, while the First 
Northern Worcester used it in but 9 such cases. Northern 
Berkshire put but 4 other cases on probation, while West 
Roxbury used it in 53 such cases. In the Fourth Eastern 
Middlesex 42 cases other than drunkenness had the advan- 
tage of probation, while Eastern Essex used probation in 
but 4 such cases. In Springfield only 5 cases other than 
drunkenness were given probation, though in the First East- 
ern Middlesex 72 persons who had committed other offences 
were so dealt with. Holyoke used probation in 16 cases 
besides drunkenness; Somerville in 221 cases. Roxbury used 
probation in 320 other cases; while Worcester, which had 
the same number of probation cases of drunkenness, used it 
for only 6 other cases. 

Five of these courts did not use probation at all for assault ; 
the other fourteen used it in 118 assault cases. Four courts 
did not use probation in any larceny cases, and three others 
used it in only one case each. The remaining twelve courts 
used it in 210 larceny cases, Somerville trying it in 54 cases 
and Roxbury in 73 cases. Probation in cases of neglect 
of family has been used with success for some years as 
a means of compelling men to work and care for their de- 
pendents. It was used in 409 of the 1,781 cases of this nature 
begun last year. 131 of these probation cases were in these 
nineteen courts, but they were not evenly distributed, Somer- 
ville, Lynn, and Roxbury furnishing 79 of the 131, while seven 
courts did not use it in any such cases, and some others in 
only a very few cases. The table furnishes many other inter- 
esting comparisons which bear upon the question of the use 
of probation. It is not the province of this article to approve 
or disapprove the methods of the different courts or to say 
which of any two of the contrasted courts is the wiser. This 
may be said, however, that as a rule the courts which used 
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probation most freely and in the largest variety of cases 
are the ones which have tested it in the same classes of cases 
in previous years and have found that probation was prefera- 
ble to imprisonment, while those which used it least and for 
the narrowest range of offences are those which have not 
tried it in previous years and have had therefore almost no 
experience of its possibilities. . 

The first effect of the unequal use of probation is borne 
by those who are arrested. As a general principle, the 
results of a man’s wrong-doing should be the same, no matter 
where the offence is committed, but this principle does not 
control in these courts. Whether the study of our statistics 
of crime relates to releases of persons arrested for drunken- 
ness, to persons placed on probation, or to persons sen- 
tenced, there is everywhere great inequality and lack of uni- 
formity. What the penal results of a crime will be depends 
wholly upon the place where it is committed. There is no 
intention of unfairness. It depends wholly upon the differ- 
ing views of different judges, each of whom conducts his 
court on his personal theories, under a judicial system which 
gives him the largest discretion and the largest latitude in the 
use of penalties. 

The tax-payer has also a very vital interest in the largest 
use of probation. If society can be protected by its use, if 
probation yields as good results as imprisonment, every 
extension of that use has a financial bearing. Every prisoner 
must be fed and clothed. Probation saves to the tax- 
payer the cost of support. 

There has been a decrease of 1,478 in the average prison 
population between 1897, when it reached its highest point, 
and 1906. The number of arrests was larger by 16+ per 
cent. in 1906 than in 1897. A proportionate increase in the 
prison population would have added 1,238 to the average, 
bringing the prison population up to 8,978, and the decrease 
would have been 2,716. The cost of food and clothing is 
somewhat in excess of a dollar a week. An estimate far 
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below the actual cost of food and clothing shows a saving 
of at least $150,000 a year. This reduction of the prison 
population, and consequent saving in cost of supporting 
prisoners, has been due almost wholly to the growth of the 
probation system. 

If the use of probation by all the lower courts were in- 
creased to equal the average of those which use it most 
freely, there would be a very large further decrease in the 
prison population and a proportionate saving in the cost of 
supporting prisoners. For example, in the entire group of 
courts having from 1,000 to 1,999 cases each, the average 
number of probation cases was 11 per cent. If the courts 
below the average had reached the average, there would 
have been an increase of 755 cases. 

If those which make the largest use of probation are cor- 
rect in drawing lessons from their own experiences, the 
results of such an extension of the use of probation would 
be better than those now secured by imprisonment. 
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Homicide and the Death Penalty. 


HOMICIDE AND THE DEATH PENALTY IN AUSTRIA- 
HUNGARY. 


By MaAyYNarpD SHIPLEY. 


I. AvusTRIA. 


Since the year 1781, when the Emperor Joseph II. commanded that 
“passed orders” should not be carried out without his special man- 
date, comparatively few of the criminals sentenced to death in Aus- 
tria have been brought to the scaffold. The appearance (in 1764) of 
Beccaria’s philosophical treatise on penal law created a sensation 
throughout Europe, which resulted in the immediate abolition of cap- 
ital punishment in Tuscany and in Russia, and in the abrogation of 
the death penalty by the Austrian Penal Code in 1787. 

The outbreak of riots at the time of the accession of the Grand Duke 
Leopold to the imperial throne of Austria, in 1790, resulted in the 
reintroduction of the death penalty for riotous disobedience. The 
agitations of the French revolutionary party, under Francis II., led 
to a reactionary movement, under the conservative leadership of 
Metternich, which resulted in the restoration of the death penalty, at 
first for high treason only, and afterwards for many other crimes 
(Code of 1803). In a decree of the court, October 29, the emperor 
admitted that the number of homicides committed had not increased 
since the abolition of the death penalty under Joseph II. 

It is well known that the Emperor Francis II. desired to be regarded 
by his princely colleagues as a very conservative ruler, which partly 
accounts for the restoration of the death penalty to something like 
its former dignity under the law. As a matter of fact, however, the 
actual execution of capital sentences was limited to criminals convicted 
of the most heinous crimes, and who seemed to be beyond hope of 
reformation. Thus we find that of the 1,304 persons sentenced to 
death by ordinary proceedings, fromm 1803 to 1848, no less than 856 
were pardoned, and this notwithstanding the fact that of the death 
sentences pronounced 121 were for high treason and 911 for murder.* 

No increase of crime having followed this clemency, the policy of 
commuting death sentences was continued. In 1849 only 6 of the 

* Hye: ‘‘Das Oesterreichische Strafgesetz,” p. 41. It should be noted that, of 


76 culprits condemned for forging public bonds, not one was executed. The number 
of such crimes, however, constantly diminished. 
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60 persons condemned to the scaffold were executed. The following 
decade witnessed a still further diminution both in capital crimes 
committed and in capital sentences executed. 

In the Austrian Penal Code of 1852 the number of crimes punish- 
able by death is much smaller than in the Code of 1803. Besides, the 
Code provided that no accused person could be sentenced to death on 
circumstantial evidence, and declared criminals under twenty-one 
. years of age exempt from capital punishment.* It was provided, 

however, that judges should not remit the death penalty on account 
of extenuating circumstances, this prerogative being reserved to the 
crown. That imperial mercy was often shown is attested by the fact 
that, of the 901 criminals condemned to death during the twenty-one 
years ending in 1873, only 105, or 11.6 per cent. of those sentenced, 

met death at the hands of the public executioner.t 
The fact has long been recognized by criminologists that crimes of 
violence are less numerous in any country during times of war, and 
suffer a material increase upon the return of the surviving troops. It 
q should be remembered in this connection that in 1859 Austria was 
| engaged in the disastrous war with Italy, followed eight vears later 
by the equally unsuccessful war with Prussia. During these years 
many of the disorderly element were drafted into the army. Upon 
their return to industrial life, crimes of violence became relatively 
more frequent, as evidenced by the table below: [— 


Period 1853-73.§ Period 1875-97. 
Total Number of Death Sentences 
for the Crimes of 


Sentenced. | Executed. | Sentenced.| Executed. 


Treason 


Murder ... 880 102 1,876 70 
Manslaughter in committing robbery, 12 3 30 + 


Cases of public danger . . . . . 1 
Arson 


Totals . 1,908 


* In some of the Commonwealths of the United States the law still sanctions the 
hanging of mere boys of fifteen years, and such enactments are far from being ignored 
in practice. Witness the hanging of two boys, aged fifteen and seventeen respectively, 
in Kentucky on Feb. 13, 1903. 
+ Cj}. Wahlberg, Juristische Blatter, June 16, 1872. 

t The statistics for this period were kindly forwarded the author by courtesy of 
Hon. Counsellor Dr. Weyel, of the Austrian Ministry of Justice. 


§ There are no statistics for 1874. 
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The above figures show a very material increase in the number of 
death sentences passed since 1873. This does not represent, however, 
a proportionate increase in the number of capital crimes committed, 
especially of the more grave forms of homicide. This may be in- " 
ferred from the fact that, whereas the number of death sentences for W 
the period of twenty-three years ending in 1897 is much greater than | 
in the preceding period of twenty-one years, the number of commu- ' 
tations of the death penalty is also much greater. In the first period, 
the executions amounted to 11.6 per cent. of the capital sentences, 
while in the second period only 3.6 per cent. of the death sentences 
were carried into effect. The increase in capital convictions is partly 
due, moreover, to a change in the penal procedure introduced in 1873. 
The old law maintained the system of legal proofs, whereas the new 
one is founded on the principle of “free estimation of proofs” (freie 


Beweiswurdigung). Under the old code the annual average of cap- i 
ital convictions was 42, with 5 executions: under the new procedure ' 
the annual average of capital convictions is 82, with three executions i 
yearly.* 


Baron Garofalo, the distinguished Italian criminologist, points to 
Austria as an example of the evil consequences following relaxation 
of the rigors of the law in punishing murderers, calling attention to 
the increase of homicides in that empire during a certain period. 
While it is true that there was an increase in grave crimes from 1874 
to 1881, the number of convictions rising from 28,155 to 33,469, it 
is also true that, with no increase in the severity of punishments, the "i 
number of such convictions has steadily declined since 1881, falling | 
to 29,652 in 1897. In other words, the ratio of convictions per 10,000: 
of population was 15.2 in 1881 as against 11.7 in 1897. A table pub- 
lished in the O6esterreichische Statistik (LXI Band, 3 Heft, Wien, a 
1902) shows for the thirty years ending in 1898 the following diminu- | 
tion of certain grave crimes: murder, 23.1 per cent.; robbery, 43.1 , 
per cent.; infanticide, 21.2 per cent.; blackmail, 7.4 per cent.; and 
malfeasance, 57.1 per cent. 

The annual average of convictions for manslaughter and murder 
for the five years 1889-1893 was 138; and for the five years 1894- a 
1898, 118. Of the 735 criminals sentenced to death during the six ' 
years 1893-98, only 21, or less than 3 per cent., were executed. 

Capital sentences in Austria are carried out in public by hanging, ik 


* In cases of commutation of the death penalty the prisoner is sent to penal ser- { 
vitude for life or, more often, for a definite time, mostly between ten and twenty years. iW 
Under Austrian law a woman is never made to suffer the death penalty, no matter a 
how diabolical the crime committed. Women are never regarded as ordinary crim- if 
inals; but. if convicted, are sent to Neudorf, a convent only a few miles from Vienna. : 
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supplemented, if need be, by strangulation at the hands of the ex- 
ecutioner. 

In the table below a gradual diminution of heavy penalties is shown, 
evidencing the decrease in grave crimes. The increase of lighter 
offences and misdemeanors is the result of new legislation, not of more 
crime or lawlessness. 

{Oesterreichische Statistik, herausgegeben von der k. k. statistischen Central-Com- 
mission, LXI Band, 3, Wien, 1902.] 


Tue NuMBER OF Persons SENTENCED AND THE PENALTIES IMPOSED FROM 
1893 To 1898. 


Penalties Imposed. 1893. 1894. 


Culprits executed .... 

Condemned to life impris- 
onment 

15 to 20 years 

10 to 15 years 

5 to 10 years . 

3 to 5 years 

2 to 3 years 

1 to 2 years 

6 to 12 months 

3 to 6 months 

1 to 3 months 

30 days 

Extra penalty incurred by 
life termer 

Acquitted of extra penalty, 


Totals ...... . . | 28,498 | 30,433 | 28,708 | 28,898 | 29,652 | 34,449 


*In this year a condemned man died before his execution papers were signed by 
the emperor. 


Of grave crimes committed by juvenile offenders in Austria, that 
of murder shows the smallest percentage (12.7 per cent.). Of crimes 
against chastity the juvenile offenders are responsible for 32.5 per 
cent., as seen in the accompanying table. 


08. 
Beet | *1895. | 1896. 1897. 18' 
—|—_ 
a 28 29 26 35 28 31 
ee a 39 54 37 39 34 
aes: 7 54 56 51 “ 
ee ee | 457 478 482 422 449 509 
468 
490 
| 2,574 | 2,578| 2,416 | 2,436 
“on ’ 75 3,458 3,414 3, ‘ 
oc , 6,740 | 6,778 | 7,108; 8,113 
| 6,706 7,280 
| 11,506 | 12,555 | 11,778 | 11,867 | 12.333 | 14,822 
3,148 
| 2,679 | 2,792 | 
0 0 | 3 ° 
= 
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The percentage of juvenile criminals for the years 1882—1898 is 
shown in the last column of the following table :— 


Nunober of Persons 
Condemned who were 
from 14 to 20 Years 
Number of Con- of 
Crimes Committed, demned Persons 
of All | 
Per Cent. 
Number. | of all Con- 
| demned. 
High treason (pp. 58-61) . 95 2 | 27.3 
Rape, violation, and other serious crimes 
against chastity (pp. 125-133) . 15,821 5,144 | 32.5 
Infanticide (pp. 139). ...... 1,658 285 | 17.2 
Murder (pp. 1384-138) ........ 2,346 298 | 12.7 
Manslaughter (pp. 166-170) . P 3,257 552 | 16.9 
Qualified robbery and participation therein ‘ 
(pp. 171 ff.) . . 254,118 63,201 24.8 
Robbery (pp. 190-196, St. G.). i ae 2,134 517 | 24.2 


In the following table are shown the effect of penalties, and the 


percentage of recidivism :— 


CrIMEs. 


Number of 
Persons 


Condemned Condemned. 


Once Previously | Previously Several 


| Times Condemned. 


Recidivists. 


for Crime. 


Per 
Number. Cent. 


Number.| Gent. 


13,122 


1864-68 . 108,589 


1869-73 . 129,714 15,363 11.9 
1874-78 . 152,826 16,802 11.0 

157,554 16,910 10.7 
1884-88 . 148,020 16,113 10.9 
1889-93 . 145,404 15,876 10.9 


| 
1879-83. . | 


151,841 18,183 


1894-98 . 


19,124 14.7 
21,204 13.8 
23,640 15.0 
19,621 13.2 
18,775 12.9 


year 1870. 


It is also to be considered that 


By referring to the last column, it will be seen that there has been 


a perceptible decrease in recidivism. 
there has been an extension in the category of misdemeanor since the 


7} 
if : 
| 
| 
| Per 
| 
612.1 «| «16,569 15.2 29,691 | 27.3 
34,487 | 26.6 
38,006 24.8 
40,550 | 25.7 
35,734 | 24.1 i} 
34,651 23.8 
12.0 16,700 11.0 34,883 | 23.0 
ia 
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II. Hunaary. 


In Hungary, as in Austria, there has been a constant falling off in 
the proportion of capital executions to death sentences pronounced, 
accompanied by a gradual diminution of homicides committed. 
Murder is the only crime punishable with death under the Hungarian 
Penal Code, and in nineteen out of thirty cases a sentenced murderer 
is pardoned; that is, his sentence is commuted to life imprisonment, 
or to a certain number of years’ confinement. Since the Ist of January, 
1900, the right of trial by jury, even for the gravest crimes, has been 
extended to accused persons (Art. XX XIII., new Code of Procedure), 
and other important reforms have been introduced in conformity with 
the principles of modern criminal jurisprudence. 

A table of statistics kindly forwarded by the noted Hungarian sta- 
tistician, Dr. Joseph von Kérésy, shows that convictions for the 
crime of voluntary homicide have decreased from an annual average 
of 718 for the five years 1892-96 to 612 for the five years 1897-1901. 

As to the number of deaths by murder and manslaughter, complete 
statistics are difficult to obtain. The register of deaths shows an 
annual average of 948 homicides for the three years 1896-98, and an 
average of 1,097 for the three years 1899-1901 (not including Croatia). 

Statistics for Croatia and Slavonia are available only for the four 
years 1897-1900, and show the number and character of penalties 
imposed, but not the number of homicides committed. In 1897 there 
were 37 criminals condemned to death, of whom 13 were executed. 
In 1898 there were 18 death sentences, of which 3 only were carried 
into effect. In 1899 there.were but 11 capital sentences, and only 
1 execution. In 1900 the rumber of death sentences pronounced 
was 6, with no executions. During the first two years given there 
were two life-term sentences imposed, and none in the two years 
following. Of sentences from fifteen to twenty years there were 20 
in the first two years and 7 in the two years following.* From these 
figures it may be seen that capital executions are not necessary to 
a reduction in grave criminality. 

In the city of Budapest, as in Hungary generally, capital execu- 
tions are very rare, yet homicide is steadily diminishing. Of 73 per- 
sons convicted for murder or manslaughter during the four years 
1882-85, 3 were executed. During the four years 1886-90 there were 
165 such convictions, with 1 execution only. 

* A. M. Kir. Kormony, 1900, ‘‘Eui Miikédeséroi Es Az Arszig Kézallapotairél 
Sz6l6 Jelentés Es Statisztikai EvkOnyz,” p. 771. Budapest, 1901. 


t ‘‘Die Sterblichkeit der Haupt- und Residenzstadt Budapest in den Jahren 
1886-1890,” Dr. Joseph von Ko6rdsy, Berlin, 1898, p. 19. 
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The register of deaths shows an annual average of 39 deaths in 
Budapest from homicide during the three years 1896-98 and 38 for 
the three years 1899-1901. As the population of the city is increasing 
at the rate of about 40 per cent. per decade, these figures would seem 
to indicate a material decrease in the proportion of deaths by homi- 
cide in the Hungarian metropolis. 

Dr. K6érésy has very kindly furnished the author with statistics 
showing that, while the annual average of homicidal crimes committed 
in Budapest during the five years 1892-96 was 62 per one million of 
population, the annual average for the five years 1897-1901 was 54 
per one million of population. 

From the official statistics herein quoted it may be seen that, so 
far as Austria-Hungary is concerned, there is no ground for the con- 
tention that capital crimes have increased as a consequence of the 
decline of capital executions. 
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STATISTICS OF CHILD SUICIDE. 


By ArtHur MacDonatp, D.C., Honorary Prest- 
DENT OF THE THIRD INTERNATIONAL CONGRES® OF 
CRIMINAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF EUROPE. 


The older writers scarcely mention child suicide. It was not 
until the nineteenth century that the matter was brought to the 
attention of the public. 


FRANCE. 


In the following table of official statistics * it will be seen that 
from 1839 to 1898 juvenile suicide increased in France. 

The number of suicides given by the Minister of Justice is less 
than the reality, for parents are disposed to attribute the cause of 
death to some accident. Many attempts at suicide are not given 
truthfully to the police, parents and school-teachers alike being 
interested to conceal the facts. Even the police may abstain from 
reporting the truth in the cases where there is no suspicion of crime. 


TABLE I. 


Children under 16. Children from 16 to 21. 


All 
Suicides. 


Total. | Boys. | Girls. | Total. . | Girls. 


ENGLAND. 
From Table II, giving English official statistics,t it will be seen 
that there has been a relative increase of suicide for both adults and 
children from 1861 to 1890. 


* Statistique du Ministre de la Justice, France. 
+ Supplement to Fifty-fifth Annual Report of the Registrar-General. 
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From 1854 to 1856 there were in England, according to Griesinger,* 
5,415 suicides, of which 33 were children under ten years of age. 


TABLE II. 


Per Million Inhabitants (England). 


All Ages. Ages 0-10. 


Female. . | Boys. | Girls. | All. 


34 
35 
37 


PRUSSIA. 


In Prussia ¢ from 1788 to 1797 there was only one case of child 
suicide reported; from 1798 to 1807 there were three cases; and 
from 1812 to 1821, thirty-one cases. These figures, taken in connec- 
tion with the fact that from 1900 to 1903 1,700 children committed 
suicide, show an ehormous increase. ’ 

In Berlin ¢t from 1818 to 1824 there were 30 suicides under twenty 
years of age, 17 under fifteen, and 1 under ten years of age. 


TABLE III. 


Age 0-10. Age 0-15. 


* Die Pathologie und Therapie der psyschischen Krankheiten, 1867. 
t+ Casper, J. L., Beitraege zur medizinischen Statistik, etc. 
t Baer, A., Der Selbstmord, 1901. 


Ages 0-15. 
Period. 
Male. Boys. | Girls. | All. 
1861-70 . . 99 65 4 3 4 | 27 | 30 | 29 : 
1871-80 .. 107 70 4 3 3 24 26 35 F 
1881-90 . . 118 77 4 3 3 29 33 31 f 
Berlin. Age 0-20. 9 
1 2 g 
1 
3 
| 1 17 30 
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Table IV is derived from official sources,* and covers the period 
in Prussia from 1869 to 1898, and gives (1) the number of suicides 
for all ages, (2) the number up to ten years of age, (3) the number 
from ten to fifteen years of age, (4) all up to fifteen years of age, 
(5) the number from fifteen to twenty years of age, (6) the number 
of suicides to one under fifteen years of age, and (7) the number 
of inhabitants per suicide under fifteen years of age. This table, 
which covers a somewhat long period, shows a general increase of 
suicide for all ages, except for children under ten years. 

The increase is relatively greater in the girls than boys, especially 
at ages ten to fifteen. This increase may be due to a general tendency 
toward the independence of women, as indicated by young girls 
going out more into the world of employment. Thus they encounter 
in tender years special difficulties and hardships which overburden 
their nervous systems and produce a feeling of despair. 


Causes oF CHILD SuICIDE SPECIAL. 


The general increase of all suicides does not correspond to that 
of child suicide in the same period. There seems to be no parallel- 
ism (see Table IV). This fact suggests that in the suicide of chil- 


dren the causes are not the same as in the case of adults. 

General social conditions do not seem to influence the child, but 
his immediate surroundings have much effect upon his thought and 
feeling. If the family and school life go on without reference to the 
child’s individuality and capability or in direct opposition to them, 
they may awaken in him a disposition to suicide. 


Boys AND GIRLS COMPARED. 


In the thirty-year period (1869-98) the yearly average (see Table 
IV) is 5,049.5. For the men it was 4,042.2, and for the women, 
1,007.3; that is, about 80 per cent. men and 20 per cent. women. 
Almost the same relation exists between the sexes and the whole 
population in the different age periods. 


TABLE V. 


For every 100 suicides i in whole population, 80.07 are men, 19.22 women. 
children 0-10 years 78.49 are boys 21.51 girls. 
youth 15-20 “ 67.68 “ “ 


* Baer, A., Der Selbstmord, 1901. 
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TABLE I 


T 


All Suicides. Age, Age, d 
in Prussia. 0-10 Years 10-15 Years, 0-15 
Female. | Total. | Boys. | Girls.| All. | Boys.| Girls.| All. | Boys. | Gi 
616 | 3,186 2 1 | 3 23 5 28 25 
629; 2,963) 3 25 5 30] 28 
540 | 2,723 1 24 7 31 25 
587 | 2,950 4 - | @ 38 3 41 42 
610 | 2,826 1 1 2 37 10 47 38 
548 | 3,075| 4 7 4 19 6 25 23 
595 | 3,278 - 2 2 26 7 33 26 
728 | 3,917 3 1 4 39 6 45 42 
771 4,330 2 2 4 33 9 | 42 35 
862 | 4,689 3 1 4 37 14 51 40 
818 | 4,547 3 | - 3 34 8 42 37 
891 4,769 44% - 4 49 18 | 67 53 
40958; 4, 5 53 9 | 62 57 
960 | 5,072 48 11| 59 53 
1,238 6,171 = 53 23} 76 53 
1,209 | 5,900) 2 44; 19| 63] 46 
1,217 6,028 2 : bie 35 10 45 37 
1,165 | 6,212 2 ~ 2 40 11 51 42 
1,195 | 5,898 2 - 2 37 14 51 39 
1,138 | 5,393 3 1 4 55 16 71 58 
1,185 | 5,615 1 1 2 49 8 57 50 
1,283 | 5,965 2 1 3 59 13 72 61 | 
1,269 | 6,200 1 1 2 64 15 79 65) ° 
1,251 6,254 1 1 2 57 17 74 58 | 
1,274 | 6400; 4 1 5 49 14 63 53 
1,343 6,630 | 1 1 1 55| 11 56 
1278 | 6,174) 4 - 4 46 9 55 50 
1,424} 6497; 2 - 2 48 15 63 50 
| 1,379) 6,496 4 - 4 44 15 59 48 
1,303 | 6,361, 3 - 3 53 14 67 56 
30,220 | 151,486 | 73 20 93 | 1,273 | 342 | 1,615|1,346| 36 


ear. 
Male. 
1869... | 2,570 
2,183 
2,527 
1875. . . 2,683 
1876. . 3,189 
1877. . .| 3,559 
1878... . | 3,827 
1879... .| 3,729 
3,878 
1881... . . | 4,044 
1882... 4,112 
1884... . | 4,691 
1885... .| 4,811 
1886... 5,047 
4,703 
1890... .| 4,682 
4,931 
5,003 
1893... . | 5,135 
1904. . . . | 5,287 
1896... . | 5,073 
1897... . | 5,117 
1898... . | 5,058 
ee Totals . . | 121,266 
Averages . | 1007.3 | 24 | 07 | 31 | 42.4] 53.8] 12 


ABLE IV. 


0-15 Nears. 15-20 Years One under 15 Years 

Boys. | Girls.| All. | Boys. | Girls.| All. | Men. | Women.! All. Male. | Female. All. 
25 6 31/ 142; 103/ 103 103 | 479.8 | 2,044.2 782.6 
28 5 33 126 59| 185 83/ 126 90; 431.8 | 2,478.9 742.0 
25 8 33| 125) 55| 83 68 83| 485.8 1,560.8 746.4 
42 3 45; 57/ 187 56 196 66, 2904/ 4,184.1 550.0 
11 118) 180| 58 55 57| 323.6 | 1,150.0 509.2 
23 6 29| 54| 198] 110 ‘91 106) 540.6 | 2,131.2 869.6 
26 9 35| 156) 59| 215| 103 66 484.5 1,439.3 730.0 
42 7 49| 54| 222) 76! 104 80| 304.0} 1,876.4 528.6 
11 46 88| 102 70 94| 370.3 1,213.7 571.9 
40; 15 55| 212| 87/| 299| 96 58 85 | 328.0 901.0 484.3 
37 8 45| 72| 254] 101 102 101| 358.7 | 1,710.3 599.0 
53| 18 71| 95| 73 50 67 | 252.5 767.8 383.2 
57| 10 67| 304 71 91 74 | 236.2| 1,392.2 408.7 
53| 12 65| 258 104| 362 78 80 78| 255.5 | 1,668.4 424.0 
53| 23 76| 271) 139| 410} 93 54 81) 257.1 614.0 365.1 
46| 21 67 | 233 | 128 361 | 102 58 88 | 298.2 677.8 417.2 
37/ 11 48| 245) 130; 111 126 | 374.1 | 1,306.1 587.7 
42| 53| 114| 120| 106 117| 332.7 | 1,319.1 537.4 
39| 14 53 | 220, 129 | 349) 121 85 111 | 3621 | 1,047.6 543.2 
17 75| 360 73 67 72| 246.5 873.0 388.5 
50 9| 59/ 278| 104) 382) 182 95 | 289.5 | 1,668.9 499.8 
14 75 | 237 | 146 | 383 77 92 79 | 240.0} 1,084.8 397.7 
65 | *16 76 79 77; 227.8 959.9 372.4 
58| 18 76! 337| 143| 480] 86 69 258.1 862.7 401.3 
53| 15 68| 160) 97 85 94/ 285.6 | 1,046.3 453.4 
56) 11 67| 330 157| 487| 94| 122 99/ 273.8) 1,444.6 466.0 
50 9 59| 265; 142| 192 125| 311.1 | 1,790.5 536.7 
15 65| 283/ 444| 101 95 100| 315.8 | 1,090.3 494.5 
48) 15 63| 293| 144) 437| 107 92 103} 334.1 | 1,106.9 518.1 
14 70| 283/ 145| 428| 90 93 91; 290.9) 1,2046 473.8 
1,346 | 362 | 1,708 | 6,654 | 3,188 | 9,842 | 2,747 | 2,792 | 2,718 | 9,830.2 | 42,114.8 | 15,782.2 

44.9| 12.1 | 56.9 | 221.8 | 106.3 | 328.1/ 91.2| 93.1 | 90.6/| 328.0/ 1,403.8 526.1 
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But it will be noticed that this relation is changed in the case of 
youth from fifteen to twenty years of age, where the per cent. of 
boys is 67.68, and that of girls 32.32. This is at the age of puberty, 
when the life of youth is somewhat changed, affecting the girl appar- 


ently more than the boy. 
As just indicated, Baer makes four-fifths of child-suicides boys, 


and one-fifth girls. Durand Fardel* records 17 boys to 7 girls. 
In Leipzig from 1882 to 1888 it was 1 girl to 9 boys. Guttstadt’s 
statistics give 240 boys and 49 girls. Morselli gives the following 


table :-— 
TABLE VI. 


Sweden, 1847-55, for every one million suicides, 3.5 boys and 0.9 girls. 


Denmark,1865-71, “ “ “ 220 “ “30 
Prussia, 1869-72, “ “ “ 08 * “30 * 
Prussia, 1873-75, “ “ “ 205 “33 
Saxony, 1847-58, “ “ “ “ * 
France, 1835-44, “ “ “ “ “12 
France, 1851-60, “ “ “ “ 36° “16 * 
Austria, 1852-54, “ “ “ 37 * “os 
Italy, 1872-76, “ “ “ “ ee a3 * “19 * 
England, 1861-70, “ “ “ “ 40 “30 


All these children were under seventeen, except in England, where 
the ages were from ten to fifteen. , 

In Deutsch’s ¢ 200 cases there were 147 boys and 53 girls. 

Thus suicide is more frequent among boys than girls. The 
struggle for existence is more acute for boys. The excessive ambi- 
tion of parents affects the boys more than the girls. 


Aces oF Most Svuicipes ELEVEN TO FIFTEEN. 


Between the years of eleven and fifteen most of the suicides of 
children take place. Before eleven years suicide is exceptional. 
Here the child plays murder or suicide, just as it plays “Indian.” 

In the beginning of the school year suicide is exceptional. The 
child starts out with hope. At the end of the school year, vanity 
and fear of punishment may have produced their results. 


* Annales Med. Psych. 1, 1856. 
t Archiv fiir Kinderheilkunde, 1903-04, Bd. 38, Seite 45. 
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CAUSES OF SUICIDE. 


Deutsch found the causes of suicide in his 200 cases as follows:— 


TABLE VII. 


Fear of punishment 58 Punishment... . 

Bite of conscience . 

Bad treatment ....... Homesickness ..... . 
ee Discontented with calling . 
Reading ..... Unknown causes. .... 
Sorrow 


METHOD oF SUICIDE. 


Combining Sigert’s cases with those of Deutsch, the methods of 
suicide are as follows:— 


TABLE VIII. 


Drowning ..... 70 cases Hanging. . 
45 
Sharp instruments. Being run over 
Jumping from window . . Unknown ways . 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


CRIMINAL STATISTICS. 


In an address on American Criminology delivered before the Inter- 
national Penological Society of the German Empire, some months 
ago, Professor Dr. B. Freudenthal, who has made personal investiga- 
tions in this country, said, among other things: “'There are lacking, 
especially, complete statistics. In the United States there is nothing 
which approximates our excellent Imperial Criminal Statistics. .. . 
The deficiency exists in the single States as well as in the Union... . 
The point wherein they [the Americans] fail is in the National and 
State compilation of statistics.” 

It is impossible to give anything but regretful assent to this criti- 
cism. Professor Freudenthal would have been justified in going 
further, and characterized as of little value the criminal statistics 
contained in most reports of penal institutions. He very properly 
finds some excuse for the lack of national statistics in “the youthful- 
ness of the country and its great extent”; but he is mistaken in 
attributing it “above all things to the jealousy with which the in- 
dividual States resent any investigation, not to speak of intrusion 
of the Union, into their affairs.” The jealousy he alludes to does 
not offer a real obstacle to the collection of competent national Ameri- 
can criminal statistics. Of course, if the federal authorities should 
attempt to prescribe methods of original entry in criminal cases for 
State courts and State penal institutions, there might be trouble. 

No, the fundamental reason why we are without adequate criminal 
statistics is that we are not sufficiently alive to the need of them. 
As Dr. William H. Allen remarks in his recent work entitled “Effi- 
cient Democracy” (it might have been called “Efficient Statistical 
Methods’’), “Of no great public duty have we asked so few questions, 
counted, compared, and summarized so little, as with regard to our 
treatment of the criminal. . . . Statistics of crime mean at present 
almost nothing.” 

One need not look to so enlightened a country as Germany for 
examples of criminal statistics that put us to blush. Nearly every 
European State can give us lessons in applying the statistical method 
to matters of crime. At the present time it is possible to get a much 
more accurate statistical picture of crime conditions in far-away 
Burma than of such conditions in the United States. Self-evidently, 
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in a small country or one with a strongly centralized government, 
a statistical inquiry with regard to crime is not beset with such diffi- 
culties as would attend a national investigation of this kind in the 
United States. It is true also that, as far as individual States are 
concerned, there is not always at hand the necessary machinery 
for a thorough investigation. But beyond all this the fact remains 
that we are without criminal statistics because there is not a suf- 
ficiently insistent demand for them. The American people usually 
finds out what it wants to know about social conditions, provided 
the facts can be ascertained. The lamentable lack of criminal sta- 
tistics deserving the name is, therefore, primarily an indication of 
failure to appreciate their value. This is but another way of saying 
that we do not care enough to know the truth about crime. In peno- 
logical theory and practice there is a growing interest which, how- 
ever, is to a curious degree unaccompanied by a demand for a work- 
ing basis of facts. Beyond this we are apparently content to discuss 
such important matters as capital crimes in the light of statistics 
based on newspaper clippings, and to receive wildcat estimates regard- 
ing the cost of crime as final and sufficient evidence for our guidance. 

So long as the basic material for the discussion of criminal statistics 
is lacking, a separate literature on the subject does not develop, and 
there is little likelihood of independent investigations being under- 
taken. On the other hand, comprehensive official statistics of crimes 
not only provide material for much fruitful discussion, but frequently 
instigate private statistical inquiries of great value. 

An interesting example of the extent to which German thinkers 
concern themselves with criminal statistics is furnished by the two 
volumes which have appeared of the periodical Monatsschrift fur 
Kriminalpsychologie und Strafrechtsrejorm, edited by Professor Dr. 
med. Gustav Aschaffenburg, and published at Heidelberg. Although, 
as the title indicates, not primarily devoted to statistics of crime, 
it has contained a number of articles on this subject. Brief references 
are made in the following to the more important of these articles. 

Utilization of Statistics of Crime.—As the proper material for 
criminal statistics is considered the totality of facts which the en- 
tire apparatus for the treatment of criminals brings to light, in 
regard to the different apprehensions, trials, and punishments for 
crime of an individual in the course of his life, including the steps 
preliminary to trial as well as matters pertaining to evidence and 
sentence. Among other details the author insists upon inquiring 
into the economic injury resulting from each criminal offence and 
the direct or indirect motives underlying it. He also emphasizes the 
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necessity of a geographical presentation of the extent of the per- 
missible punishments in each case, etc. 

Statistics of Conditional Pardons-—A discussion of the results of 
conditional pardons from the inception of this instrument of justice 
until the end of 1903. “On the basis of the statistical material at 
hand the conclusion appears justified that this new institution has 
not disappointed expectations, but fully met them.” 

Hereditary Conditions among Criminals.—A minute statistical 
investigation with regard to 214 convicts confined in the cantonal 
prison of Zurich in Regensdorf. 

Criminality in the Different Crown Provinces of Austria and its Rela- 
tion to Economic and Social Conditions.—“‘The Austrian statistics 
clearly prove that temptations from without, arising from economic 
distress and social as well as domestic misery, are potent in develop- 
ing criminal tendencies.” The investigation includes a study of wages 
and the movement of population, the influence of economic condi- 
tions upon the various classes of crime, especially offences against 
property, against the person, and against public morals. The con- 
clusion is that criminality in Austria exhibits great contrasts: “In 
the western part of the country, . . . where material and educational 
progress is continuous, the lower and violent forms of crime grow 
rarer; in the eastern part of the empire, where poverty and ignorance 
have reached depths which are probably without a parallel in the 
enlightened countries, crime flourishes unchecked.” 

The Prevention of Offences against Public Morals.—Shows the rela- 
tion of alcohol to crime, on the basis of s atistical data pertaining to 
the district of Heidelberg. 

Statistics of Labor and their Value in the Treatment of Crime.—A 
statement of the material contained in statistics of labor which should 
be utilized in statistical studies of crime, in order to secure a correct 
view of the influence of economic conditions. 

The Criminal Statistics of the Netherlands.—A review for the years 
1896 to 1904, with special reference to recidivism. 

Criminal Statistics of Austria, 1900 and 1901.—A summary of the 
elaborate criminal statistics of Austria for the years 1897 to 1901. 

The Crime Movement in Austria during the last Thirty Years, and 
its Relation to Economic Conditions.—A comprehensive inquiry which 
takes into view the important economic changes during the last thirty 
years. The rise in prices of articles of food, and its influence upon 
conditions of living, the consumption of alcohol, the economic crises, 
etc., are brought into comparison with fluctuation of the number 
of offenders considered by the different classes of crime. J. K. 
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American Statistical Association. 
A STUDY OF SEX RATIOS. 


The Numerical Proportion of the Sexes at Birth. By John Benjamin 
Nichols. Memoirs of the American Anthropological Association. Vol. 
I, Part 4. pp. 245-300. Lancaster, Pa. 


This is an interesting study of sex ratios at birth. It is based 
mainly upon the exhaustive compilation of birth statistics which has 
recently been prepared by the Service de la Statistique générale of 
France, and published in Statistique generale de la France—Statistique 
annuelle du mouvement de la population, tome xxxiii, 1903. This 
compilation, being a practically complete summary of all the birth 
statistics ever officially recorded and published in all registration 
countries, affords an extremely useful, valuable, and comprehensive 
basis for studies of natality. 

The fact that there is a slight though constant and decided excess 
of male: over female living births has long been well established. 
The available statistics for the United States show for the white race 
an average of 1,059 sons born alive for every 1,000 daughters. In 
Europe, where the statistics are much more complete and satisfactory, 
an aggregate of 649,415,411 reported births yields a ratio of 1,057 
sons to 1,000 daughters,—almost the same as the ratio for the United 
States. For most European countries the ratio does not vary much 
from the average, but in the Southern countries of Europe there is 
a decided tendency toward a higher ratio. 

The author of this pamphlet emphasizes the importance in birth 
statistics of including a complete record of stiil-births. Until such 
a record is supplied, the sex proportion in the totality of births must 
remain unknown, for it can by no means be assumed that the pro- 
portion ascertained for living births holds good of still-births. On 
the contrary, the available statistics of still-births reveal a much 
higher proportion of males than is shown for living births. In Europe, 
among 11,515,058 still-births which have been recorded, there was an 
average ratio of 1,342 males to 1,000 females, while the corresponding 
ratio for living births was, as just stated, 1,057 to 1,000. 

The cause of the greater excess of males in still-births as compared 
with living births the author attributes to the greater mortality of 
the male sex. It is well known that after birth the death-rate is 
higher for males than for females, especially during the first year or 
two of life. Statistics indicate that for the first year after birth the 
male mortality is about 14 to 1} times the female mortality. The 
still-births, of course, represent deaths occurring before birth, and it 
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is reasonable to expect that the ante-natal mortality would also be 
greater for the male sex than for the female. On the basis of such 
data as can be obtained the author concludes that the ante-natal 
mortality of males is, in fact, about 1} to 14 times that of females. 
“Tt is obvious,” he says, “that the male constitution is intrinsically 
weaker, less hardy, and more susceptible to morbific and mortific 
influences, and has less vitality and resisting power against disease, 
than the female. The cause of this innate disparity of vitality be- 
tween the two sexes, we do not know; but the fact that it exists, that 
the ante-natal mortality and death-rate of males much exceeds that 
of female foetuses, accounts for the great excess of male over female 
still-births.” 

This conclusion has an important bearing in accounting for varia- 
tions as between different races or different countries as regards the 
sex ratios for living births. Since the ante-natal mortality depletes 
the number of male infants more rapidly than the number of female, 
it is evident that the greater the proportion of still-births in the total 
number of births,—or, in other words, the greater the mortality 
before birth,—the smaller will be the excess of males in the living 
births. The author suggests this as the explanation of the fact that 
in the colored or negro race the excess of males in the total number 
of infants born alive is comparatively small, the statistics in some 
instances even indicating an excess of females. “It has been gen- 
erally held,” he says, “that there is a natural tendency in the colored 
race to produce fewer sons than in other races; but this view is based 
on the statistics of living births alone, whereas it is probable that the 
difference is due largely, if not entirely, to the conditions of life among 
the colored, causing a greater proportion of still-births and abortions 
among them.” 

Many other interesting questions concerning the proportion of 
sexes at birth are touched upon in this pamphlet, and it would, per- 
haps, be hard to find within the same brief compass a better and more 
suggestive introduction to the study of the statistics relating to this 
subject. 

J. A. 
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Publications of the American Statistical Association. 


The New Series of the Association, issued quarterly, will be sent to members of the 
Association on payment of the annual assessment of two dollars. The subscription 
price is also two dollars per annum. Separate copies can also be purchased upon re- 
mittance of the advertised prices. 

The following list of titles includes only the most important papers published in the 
several issues. There is in addition a considerable amount of miscellaneous material 


VOL. I. 1888-1889. Nos. 1-8. Pp. 492. 


As No. 4 is out of print, it is impossible to furnish this volume complete. Price 
without No. 4, $3.50. 


No. 1. Statistics of Water Power Employed in Manufacturing in the 


United States. Grorce F. Swain. 75 cents. 
Nos. 2, é& Park Areas and Open-Air Spaces in American Cities. E. R. L. 
OULD. 

= the Publications of the United States Census, 1'790-1887; with 

casional References to Other Statistical Works. Epwarp CLARK 

Lunt. $1.00. 

No. 4. in the United States. C. Wricutr. (Out 
of print. 


No. 5. Notes on the Statistical Determination of the Causes of Poverty. 
Amos G. Warner. Remarks. Samuet W. Dike. 
Statistics of Divorce in the United States and Europe. Samue. W. 


DIKE. 50 cents. 
No. 6. American Railroad Statistics. ArtHur T. HApLey. 
Statistics of Municipal Finance. Henry B. GARDNER. 75 cents. 
No. 7. Prison Statistics of the United States for 1888. Ronanp P, Fa.xK- 
NER. 50 cents. 
No. 8. Finance Statistics of the American Commonwealths. Epwin R. A. 
SELIGMAN. 
Divorce in France. BrenJAMIN F. KELLER. 
Relief of the Poorin Germany. A.G. WARNER. $1.00. 


VOL. Il. 1890-1891. Nos. 9-16. Pp. 470. PRICE $4.00. 


No. 9. Mortgage Statistics. Grorce K. Houmes. 50 cents. 


No. 10. The Study of Statistics in Italian Universities. Carroii D. 
Wricart. 
Statistics of Private Corporations. Roxanp P. FaLKNErR. 50 cents. 


Nos. 11, 12. Statistics of the Colored Race in the United States. Fran- 
cis A. WALKER. 
How to Make Statistics Popular. Cuartes F. Pinan. 
Retail Prices in Boston and Vicinity. Water F. Cook. $1.00. 


No. 13. The Growth of Cities in Massachusetts. Horace G. WaApDLIN. 
Rate of Natural Increase of Population in United States. Herman 
The First Census of Massachusetts. Samuent A. GREEN. 
The Commercial Death Rate. ALbert C. STEVENS. $1.00. 
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No. 14. A Basis for Statistics of Cost of Production. Carroitt D. Wricar. 
A Formula for Predicting the Population of the United States. H. S. 
PRITCHETT. 
Weight and Longevity. T. B. Macavtay. 
Some Results of Sanitary Legislation in England since 1875. Gary 
N. 75 cents. 


No. 15. The Eleventh Census. R. P. Porter. 
Criminal Statistics. RoLanp P. FALKNER. 75 cents. 


No. 16. The Census Enumeration in Prussia. Cari C. PLEHN. 
A Plea for the Average. Grorce K. Homes. 75 cents. 


VOL. III. 1892-1893. Nos. 17-24. Pp. 614. PRICE $4.00. 


No. 17. Statistics of Crime in Massachusetts. Frep. G. PetricRove. 
Development of Statistics of Religions. M. Fournier pe Fax. 
TRANSLATED BY ALICE R. JACKSON. 
Net Profits of Manufacturing Industries in the State of Massachusetts. 
Freperick B. HAWLEY. 
Classification of Trade Statistics. FRepERIcK C. Hicks. 75 cents. 


Nos. 18, 19. A Statistical Inquiry concerning Domestic Service. Lucy 
. SALMON. 
The Theory and Practice of Price Statistics. R. P. FaALKNER. 
Measures of Distribution. Grorce K. Houmes. 
Statistics of Suicides in New England. Davis R. Dewey. 
Semi-Annual Census of Paupers in Minnesota. H. H. on 
5 cents. 


No. 20. The Establishment of an Imperial Commission for Labor Sta- 
tistics in Germany. Cari C. PLEHN. 
French Statistical Publications. CHARLES D. Hazen. 
Sketch of Life of Robert W. Wood, M.D. JoHN Warp DeEan. 
75 cents. 


Nos. 21, 22. Observations on the Measure of Change. C. H. Coo.ey. 
Cost Statistics of Public Electric Lighting. Vicror Rosewater. 
and the Foreign Born Population. RicuMonp Mayo- 

MITH. 
The Value of Percentile Grades. Lurner GuLicx. $1.00. 


No. 23. Murders in Massachusetts. Watpo M. Cook. 
Classification of Occupations in the Census. ‘TRANSLATION OF RE- 
PORT MADE BY M. BERTILLON. 
Growth of Cities in the United States during the Decade 1880-90. 
Boyp. 
The Vital Statistics of an Apache Indian Community. 75 cents. 


No. 24. Statistical Data for the Study of the Assimilation of Races and 
Nationalities in the United States. Mayo-Smitu. 
 — of an International Mortality Standard, or Mortality Index. 
OSEPH KOROsI. 

Character and Volume of the Money of the United States. Maurice 
L. MuHLEMAN. 

Fluctuations in the Secured Circulation of the National Banks and 
their Relations to the Prices and Investment Values of Bonds. 
CuarLes A. Conant. 

Currency Reform in Austria-Hungary. Dr. Jutrus MANDELIO. 

Comparative Statistics of Primary Education. E. LAvasseur. 

— of Recent Investigations on Prices in the United States. F. W. 
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Geographical Concentration: an Historic Feature of American Agri- 
culture. JoHN Hype. 

™ Course of Wages in the United States since 1840. Carrot. D. 

RIGHT. 
—— —— Results in Railway Statistics in the United States. Henry 
. ADAMS. 

The Condition and Needs of Statistics of Marriage and Divorce. Sam- 
vEL W. DIKE. 

ae Statistics as Applicable to Earnings of Passenger Trains. 
M. RIeBENACK. 

Comparability of Trade Statistics of Various Countries. A. E. Bater- 
MAN. 

The Geographical Distribution of the Population of the United States. 
Henry GANNETT. 

A Preliminary Report on Anthropometry in the United States. Ep- 
WARD MusseyY HARTWELL. 

Remarks on the Theory of Anthropometry. Franz Boaz. 

On the Application to Individual School Children of the Mean Values 
Derived from Anthropological Measurements by the Generalizing 
Method. PorrTeEr. 

Anthropometric Statistics of Amherst College. Epwarp Hitcucock. 

An Anthropometrical Study of the Effects of Gymnastic Training on 
American Women. J. ENEBUSKE. 

Railway Freight Traffic Statistics. C. P. LeELanp. $1.50. 


VOL. IV. 1894-1895. Nos. 25-31. PRICE $4.00. 
Nos. 25, 26. The Marriage Rate in Michigan, 1870-90. Waurer F. 
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™ Classification of Occupations for Census Purposes. Henry 
ANNETT. 
Nativity and Occupation of Members of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. F. H. How anp. 75 cents. 
No. 27. Causes of Poverty Further Considered. Amos G. WARNER. 
Congress of Hygiene and Demography. R. P. F. 50 cents. 


Nos. 28, 29. Computation of the Value of the Wealth in Existence. 
Greorce K. 
Effects of Free Surrender and Loan Privileges in Life Insurance. MILES 


MENANDER Dawson. 
Was the Count of Population in 1890 Reasonably Correct? Henry 


GANNETT. . 75 cents. 

No. 30. Receipts and Expenditures of Certain Wage-Earners in the Gar- 
ment Trades. IsaBeL Eaton. 

The Negro in the West Indies. Freperic L. Horrman. 75 cents. 


No. 31. Almshouse Women. Mary Roserts Sirs. 75 cents. 
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No. 33. Real Estate Values in Boston. HENRY WHITMORE. 
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Vital Statistics at the American Public Health Association. 50 cents. 
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Uniformity in Census Returns. JosepH 
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